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gpl: a small part of the last publication of the 


1808, instead of 1800; the latter being the one in 
which the vote of Penrisylvania was divided on the 
presidential election. 


Recisren, the asterisk was attached to the “a 
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opMy friends of the «National Intelligencer,” 
the caucus-giants at the present time, for reasons 
best known tu themselves, but “understood” also 
by others—have got themselves into a hobble by 
quoting the Reersren of 1812, wherein I said that, 
«when measures und not men were the objcc', a cau- 
ous was justifiable,” a sentiment that never has, 
- and, it is most likely, never will be, disavowed by 
me—to which, however, they adroitly gave a con- 
struction that they thought might suit their purposes, 
but it failed. The ‘Washington Republican” has, 
in part, performed what I had intended to do, by 
giving some extracts from Messrs. Galcs and 
Seaton’s paper of 1816, when they had reference to 
the strange proceedings of the congressional cau 
cus that nearly ventured to nominate Mr. Craw- 
ford instead of Mr. Monroe, as I have always wish- 
ed had been done, that the system might have been 
consigned to the disgrace that it deserves, when per 
sons and not principies are the object that it acts 
upon; when, instead of promotingjhigh-souled and 





honorable measures, it degenerates into a market 
for the buying and selling of votes; when the will) 
of the people is attempted to be forced into sub- 
jection to the will of office hunters and holders, and 
inflaence seekers at the “high places.” 1 remem 

bered well what these gentlemen had said on that 
uccasion, but could not directly appeal to the files 
of their publication. By way of amusement, and| 
io shew the consistency of Messrs. Giles and Seaton, | 
{ may publish these extracts hereafter, The fol- 


lowing paragraphs will suffice for the present: | 





From the National Intelligencer, of April 8, 1816:; 
“So general is the sentiment in favor of it, {the no-| 
mination of Mr. Monroe] that our astonishment in | 
creases, by retrospection, at the formidable number | 
‘of the republican meeting opposed to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, We consult our own inclina-| 
tion, and probably the interests of the great repub- | 
lican family, by avoiding an examination into the 
circumstances, a comBinaTion of which had nearly 
produced a nomination in direct opposition to the 
public wih!!!” 

Again,in the same paper: “So strongly impressed 
indeed are we, with the conviction that the sense 
of the people was not truly represented in that 
mecting! (the congressional caucus] from whatever 
causes, that our confidence in the expediency of 
this mode of collecting the general sentiment is 
shaken, we had almost said destroyed!!! The force 





of the constitutional objection raised to the prac 
Uce,.we do not admit, because it conflicts not with 


&ny provision of that instrument; 


ie oe but, in our vicw, | 
Vot, XXV A, 


| deaths amounted to only 44, of who 


there are serious grounds of objection to it of a dif- 
ferent nature! 

“If caucussing, as it is called, be necessary! among 
parties, to secure unity of action, would it not be 
expedient to devise some more equitable method 
than the present; some method which shall more 
truly refract the sense of the people from different 
parts of the country, without interfering with the 
official duties of the members of congress, and with- 
out being subject to the iafluence of considerations 
which ought to have no bearing on the questian?” 


“O heu jam satis/”’ So, it appears that Messrs. 
Gales and Seaten were exactly of my opinion as to 
a caucus, though they have lately, and so often, 
dipped their goose quill into the ink to “blow me 
up,” because I would not change my notions of 
night, as it appeared to them expedicnt that they 
should change their’s. 


Spats. Our latest news from Spain is confused, : 
and, perhaps, on the whole, rather unfavorable; 
but there is not yet any good reason to despair of 
the cause of freedom in that country. It appears 
guite certain that the duke of Angouleme has quar. 
relled with the regency. See *Foreign News,” 
page 58, —~ 

Porren’s squaprox, Another arrival gives as 
late news from Thompson’s Island. Com. Porter 
was hims<«lf better, but had not yet recovered his 
health. Lieutenants Gilman and Carter, midship- 
men Miles King, jun. and Davis, and four other per- 
sons of the squadron, had died, as also Dr. Mont- 
gomery and Mr. Newell, residents of the island, 
with the yellow fever, and many officers and men 
were left sick. Outof 72 marines, all told, 36 were 
on the sick list—cleven of them dangerous. Some 
ot those atlacked were carried off in twelve beurs! 

The latest accounts, of Sept. 8, do not indicate 
any abatement of the disease, but speak in strong 


terms of the probable and speedy recovery of the 
commodore. 


Narcues. The most fatal disease that we have 


Hately heaed of, appears to prevail at Natchez. The 


town has been nearly abandoned, On the Ist inst. 
it was estimated that only 200 persons remained 
there, and 49 had died within the preceding five 
days. The list of the dead is dreadfuil—the most 
respectable people, who received all that good 
nursing and medicul skill could do to save them, 
have perished like the rest. ‘Whole families were 
swept of. One man, his wife, two children, and six 
journeynien, (carpenters), seemingly died toge- 
ther!—another person, his mother and two sisters 
—a lady and her two daughters, Shared the same 
fate! The neighboring country is aiso very sickly. 
“he disease is called yellow fever, as the victims 
die of yellow skin and black vomit.” It is attributed 
to the overflow of the Mississippi, in the early part 
of the season. 


New- Orleans is healthy. In a whole week, the 


in two were of 
yellow and six of malignant fever. Sh &.. 





‘the crop was never finer than it is now. 
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Louisiana. The last mail brought two letters 
from gentlemev of the first respectability, in refu- 
talion of accounts copied into the Recisrer from 
other papers, of the destruction of the cotton crop 
by the inundation, They say that the prospect of 


The writer of one of these letters remarks, that 
he wishes the error corrected, because “every one 
who reads your paper must be convinced that y 
are a lover of truth.” I hopeand believe that I I 
but it is not always possible to discern it in the 
mass of matter subjected to the view of an editor. 
In reference to what was said on the authority of 
the commander of a steam boat, that the districts of 
Concordia and Ouachita were under water, the 
gentlemen says— 

“The greater part of the parish of Ouachita is 
far above the level of the water, at its highest state. 
‘rhe only part subject to inundation is some tracts 
on the Mississippi bank, and between it and the 
high lands of the Ouachita river and its branches, 
The western side is almost entirely composed of 
pine hills, from one to three hundred feet above the 
water. The hilis yield from 1000 to 1500 pounds of 
cotton, in the seed, to the acre, and a great part | 
of them are as valuable as bottom lands, being 
nearly tevel, [on their top}, and so not subject to 
be washed by the rains. Our crops never had a 
more flattering prospect. Ihave lived here twen. 
ty years, and feel anxious that no error should be 
entertained of the nature of our country.” 

Passexcens. The official returns from the cus- 
tom-houses, for the fourth querter of 1821, and the 
three first quarters of 1822, give us the following 
aggregates, as laid befcre congress on the 9th Jan.. 
1823: 





Males : : : : 5,241 
Females : : : 1,189 
Not stated : : ¢ 2,105 

8,485 


This statement, however, gives no idea of the 
force of migration of foreigners. For instance, in 
the ninth perce ot the table, opened accidentally, 
under the head ot Boston, March 31st, 1822, there 
is a total of forty-eight passengers, but, in the co- 
lumn “where born,” twenty of them are put down 
«United States’—and, at Philadelphia, in the next 
page, the passengers are thirteen—five of whom 
are reported born in the United States, and so on. 
I amconvinced that the direct migration of foreign- 
ers to thie United States does not now amount to 
5000 persons a year. Yet the tables presented are, 
no doubt, very defective, and there is no reference 
made to those who arrive via Canada, inland. If 
the whole of the foreigners who reach us amounted 
to 10,000 per annum, it would be a less number 
than we lose by the erratic habits of our seamen 
and others, and the return of foreigners “home.” 
The increase of our population rests on the domestic 
means, just as the wealth and the strength of the 
nation must inevitably do. In every way, to advance 
in power or responsibility, we must look to our- 
selves. 

Exicinitity. The Vermont Republican says— 
ssthe hon, Efias Keyes and John Mattocks, represen- 
tatives to the U. S. congress from this state, are elect- 
ed members of the legislature” of Vermont. 





Monty. The London Morning Chronicle, of a 
late date, says— 


t ~ 


applications are, made in vain, for mercantile accep: 
tances, to bediscounted at three per cént.; and yet 
the capitalist finds even this low interest a much bet. 
ter income than he could obtain by the employ. 
ment of liis property either in agriculture or iy 
manufactures.” 

Law—stage coaches. A case. was lately tried in 
England, before Baron Garrow, to recover dams. 
ges against the proprietors of a stage coach, which 
was over-turned by the carelessness of the driver, 
A young lady, one of the passengers, whe hac been 
educated, at a great expense, to act the part of the 
governess of a school, was a passenger. She was 
beautiful and accomplished. Her jaw bone was 
broken, several of her teeth knocked out, and she 
was injured in her Jower limbs, so that she was cis. 
qualified to teach French or dancing. The jury 
gave a verdict in her favor of £575. 





THE ROYAL BURGHS OF Scortann. There are be. 
tween 60 and 70 “royal burghs” in Scotland, whici 
return fifteen representatives to parliament, the 
whole kingdom having only 45, or one more than 
the regged county of Cornwall, in England, on 
account of its numerous boroughs. Cornwall hasa 
gross population of about 200,009 persons; Scot. 
land 1,800,000. Of these “royal burghs” 21 have 
less than 26 resident votes, beginning with one such 
voter, and going up 2, 5, 6, 7, &c. to 25; and the 
amount of all the persons who compose the “town 
councils” to elect 15 members of parliament is only 
1102, Edinburgh has only 35 voters. Of the whole, 
187 are non residents, and 620 only hold property 
intnese burghs. The various burghs are supposed 
to contain a million of people; so there is one vo. 
ter in them to every 909 seuls. Such is Scottish and 
British representation. We have some excellent 
tupes of itin Maryland and Virginia, as it regards 
the relative population and wealth of counties and 
districts. 

Hartt, It is strongly recommended by many, 
that the United States should offcially acknow:- 
ledge a fact which really exists, the independence 0/ 
Hayti. Much may be said on both sides of the 
question; and, though the general opinion is 
against the preceeding, some notice of this neigh. 
boring nation of people of color, cannot be uninte- 
resting or unprofitable; for Hayti, very important 
just now, promises to have effects on the state oi 
society in this part of the world, of great moment 
to the people of the United States and of the Wes 
Indies. 

One writer, who assumes the possession of mos 
respectable information, regards the population 4s 
amounting to a million. This must, I think, be 3 
large exaggeration. The whole number of persons 
on the island, at the time of its greatest cultivation 
and commercial prosperity, (when it employed 
200,000 tons of shipping in the trade with Franc: 
only, and exported, from the French part, about 
170,000,000/és. of sugar and 80,000,000/5s. coffee, 
with large quantities of cotton, indigo, &c.), did 
not exceed 575,000 souls. At that time, to sup: 
ply the waste of human life, 50,000 fresh negroc# 
were annually imported from Africa, in about on¢ 
hundred vessels; and the other trade with foreig® 
places employed about 60,000 tons of shipping 
more. But, when the revolution fbroke out, the 
whites, (say 31,000), and the mulatoes, (20,000) 
were massacreed or forced to fly, or killed in the 
troubles that followed, and so there remained on!) 





“At present money is so abundant in the city that 


about 500,000 blacks. We have seenit repeated!y 
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stated, that this class of persons bas not increased 
since that period; on the contrary, I believe it has 
been said, by authority in Hayti, that its number 
bad declined; and if, when we call to recollection 
the many destructive insurrections and wars to 
which the island was subject until a late date, and 
the exterminating principles that were adopted by 
the eontending chiefs, with the great destruction 
of life through the wantenness of tyranny in the late 
“king Henry” and his unfeeling and brutal adhe- 
rents, we should suppose that the present popula. 
tion cannot amount to half a million in the whole 
island—that which was the Spanish part being very 
scantily peopled. But this is a large and formida- 
ble stock to be acted upon—and, under a mild and 
peaceable government, encouraging the arts and 
protecting property and domestic industry, it will 
be augmented with unprecedented rapidity, and ac- 
quire a power to maintain not only the indepen- 
dence of Hayti, but to dictate the law to neigh- 
boring places at will, or conquer them at discre- 
tion. 

This island, by the nature of the climate on its 
coasts, the fastnesses of its interior, the fertility of 
its soil and the amount of its spontaneous produc- 
tion of articles fitted for food, and, more than all, 
the number and character of its inhabitants, is, per- 
haps, more able to maintain its own sovereignty 
than almost any other nation or state; and any one 
would much more readily insure the presidency of 
it to Boyer thanthe crown of France to Louis,though 
the latter, by virtue of that crown, claims the pos- 
session of this great and most valuable country. 
The best appointed, and perhaps the most numer 
ous army that ever crossed the Atlantic, (under Na- 
poleon’s brother-in law, Le Clerc), attempted a sub. 


| jugation of it—but the blacks retired to the moun. 


tains aid kept the French confined to the coast, 
and they died aff “like rotten sheep,” by thousands. 
Before this, the British attempted to reduce it— 
the whole force employed was 15,000 choice troops; 
and, in about one year, almost without battle, they 
were reduced to 5,000 men fit for service. Hom. 
pesch’s regiment of hussars was cut down from 
1000 to 300 men in abvut two months, and every 
man of the 96th regiment died/ and besides this pro- 
digal waste of life, the expedition directly cost not 
less than twenty millions of dollars. It effected 
nothing, nor could 100,000 of the best trained troops 
in the world, supported by all the British navy, 
and supplied at the cost of hundreds of millions of 
money, reduce the isiand, if the people remained 
true to their own liberty and independence, They 
would only have to fly to the mountains, (which 
produce enough to: subsist them), harass their 
enemy by small parties, and leave the rest to di- 
sease—unless they pleased to meet them in the 
field, which they might do with70 or 80,000 well armed 
und disciplined men. The present regular force is 
between 40 and 50,000 excellent soldiers, natural- 
ized to the climate; which, so fatal to the whites, is 
not particularly injurious to them, even when sub- 
jected to such exposures as would produce almost 
certain death to their enemies, within two or three 
days. A brief notice of the history of the Maroons, 
in Jamaica, may shew the nature of that defence 
which the blacks of Hayti might offer to an invad- 
ing enemy, if the latter were powerful enough to 
compel them to abandon the coasts and the plains of 
the island—and Hayti bas every possible advantage 
for such defence that Jamaica affords, the charuc- 
ter of the country in both being the same, except 
that the soil of Haytiis the richest and most pro- 
ductive of roots, &c. used for food, of which re- 


—_—_—_—_ 


source the inhabitants could not be deprived, vege- 
tation being perpetual and exceedingly rapid. 
When Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards in 
1655, the slaves, about 1500 only in all, on the sur- 
render of their masters, retreated to the mountains, 
and began to act for themselves like freemen. 
They soon acquired the name of Maroons, and were 
considerably reinforced by fugitive slaves, for they, 
at first, received such as fled tothem. In lessthan 
8 years, such bad been the amount of their depre- 
dations, or, perhaps, correctly speaking, the effects 
of the war which they carried on, that a full pardon, 
with 20 acres of land and freedom from all manner 
of servitude, were offered to each one who would 
surrender himself. ‘They preferred their own inde- 
pendent way of living—they checked the approach 
of the whites, and defeated party after party, force 
after force, attempting to subdue them. Various 
embassies were sent to them, but they refused to 
treat. By the year 1730, the colony had spent no less 
than 240,000/, for their suppression, and hundreds 
of lives had been lost. At this time, a great chief, 
named Cudjoe, appeared among them; he collected 
them more together, built a town on the top of the 
mountains, and two whole regiments were sent to 
reduce him: severe battles took place, and the 
blacks were defeated at length, and much dispers- 
ed. But they renewed the contest—they secretly 
passed into the settlements, fired the cane-fields 
and out-houses, carried off slaves, and killed man 
of the whites. ‘This desultory war was dreadful to 
the planters and the troops. Great efforts were 
made to end it: the church-wardens were required to 
furnish blood-hounds and packs of dogs, to hunt the 
negroes; and, in 1737, two hundred of the Mosquito 
Indians were induced to leave their country and 
assist in the destruction of the little band of Ma- 
roons, and they were of much service: yet, in 1738, 
the British were reduced to the necessity of making 
a treaty with them, assigning them land and securing 
it to their posterity, and the Maroons, on their part, 
agreed not to harbor runaway slaves, or commit 
depredations. After sometime, this treaty ceased 
to produce much good to the whites, who were 
jealous of the blacks, and in continual dread of 
their power. The wild boars, land crabs, pigeons, 
fish and various vegetables, furnished them with 
abundance of provisions, and the wild pine supplied 
them with water—their manner and habits were of 
the rudest and roughest character, more those of 
brutes than of men. In 1768 they assisted the whites 
in suppressing an insurrection of the slaves; but, in 
1795, on account of the punishment of some of their 
members for felony, they took uparms again. The 
alarm was great—troops were forwarded, and 
agents sent to them, They received the latter, 
and under arms—there were only 300 of them; 
but nothing effectual was done. All the horrors of 
St. Domingo were anticipated! Nearly 2000 regu- - 
lar troops, and the whole of the neighboring mili. 
tia, were prepared to act against them. Some 
fighting, attended with peculiarly savage circum- 
stances, took place, many on both sides being kil- 
led: among the latter was the commander of the 
British troops, col. Sandford; but the Mavoons, 
though compelled to retire by the force of numbers, 
were not subdued—they appeared again and again, 
burning, robbiag and destroying; they carried off 
thirty negroes from one plantation loaded with 





spoil, and, like our indians, slaughtered child-bed 
| women and infants at the breast. ‘They surprised 
| col. Fitch, who succeeded Sandford, and killed him 


| with several of his officersand men. Neither cotirage 


nor conduct could avail against them, Dogs were 
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proposed to be introduced agai; the entire strength 
of the colony was put forth, and the expense had 
amounted to 500,000/, It was suggesied that a 
treaty hud best be made with thcm—it was, by 
many, opposed, as derogatory to the honor of 
the British throne. Forty Spanish hunters and one 
hundred blood hounds had arrived trom Cuba—and 
some of the Maroons became desirous of pace. At 
length, another treaty was concluded, in December 
1795, in which it was stipulated that they should 
net be compelled to leave the island. The legisla- 
ture of Jamuica, however, found some defect in the 
treaty, and declared it not binding!—and the end 
wus, ‘hat they were forcibly sent off to Nova Scotia, 
in June 1976, at the cost ef the coiony. Now, this 
people, on account of whom the British had made 
such a vast expenditure of life and treasure, pro- 
bably never amounted to more than two thousand 
persons, of citier sex and all ages, at any one timc! 
In 1791 four years before they made the last trea- 
ty, their whole number was estimated at only 1400; 
and it may be easily beleved that, if the British 
had respected the ebligations of the treaty made 
with them asa free people, they would have pre. 
served their independence until this day: and it 
requires bo casuist to shew, that they were as just- 
ly entitled to it, and the possession of the whole is 
land also, if they could obtain it by arms, as the 
British—who, by arms, had subjected it. It is 
mivht that gives “legitimacy” te conquest. Alex 
ander, “the deliverer,” has his white slaves, and 
why might not king Cudjoe have white ones or 
black ones, if he cow/d—the Maroons being the no. 
bitity of Jamaica? “Corinthian pillars” of its society? 
the**prop and stay of the throne?” 

These brief sketches, though familiar to some, 
will be new to others,and not useless to any. 
«Wat has been, may be.”’ And the facts here 
stated are sufficient to shew, that Hayti cannot be 
reduced unless the people submit of their own free 
will, or are subdued by the treachery of invaders on 
whom they may rely. But neither of these are pro 
bable things. They are too numerous and power 
ful, and too well informed, to make a gencral sub- 
mission, or suffer a deportation, like that of the Ma. 
roons. Ihe country 1s destined to be pevpled 
by blacks, until the “Ethiopian changes bis skin” 
or “chaos comes again,” and the island snall be 
one nomore. This is the truth, and we ought to 
look at it. To shut our own eyes against the hght, 
will not lessen the. light to others, preserve our 
selves from their observation, or defeat their de- 
signs. 

But to these essential facts must be added a consi- 
deration of the real condition of Hayti. The people 
bave a regular and enlightened government of the 
republican form—more liberal, perhaps, in its ope. 
ration than any now existing in Europe, those of 
Great Britain and Spain only excepted. Colleges 


have been established, and common schools are 


multiplied. The superior branches of science and 
the most useful of the arts, are protected and en- 
couraged. The public offices are filled by native 
citizens of talents and chardcter—they have their 
judges and courts, and other establishment:, like 
ourselves; and the business of them is conducted 
with as much accuracy and promptitude as in those 
of other nations. They have a legislative assem- 
bly, and a full proportion of orators and statesmen; 
and they rather abound with military skill, They 
have regular ursenals and magazines, well supplied 
with all theneedful implements of war, anda power. 
ful regular army. The pressis freer than in France, 
Russia, Austria or Prussia, and it is well conducted; 


. 
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and, in general, what inay be called the presen: ge- 
neration, that is, persons between 20 and 30 years 
of age, are as well informed and as bighly accom. 
plisied, as those of the greater part of Europe, 
fhe president, Boyer, is an able general and a pro- 
found statesman. If we regard the various diffi- 
culties that his predecessor, Petion, and himself 
have had to encounter, the peculiarity of the popu. 
lation over whom they had to preside, the internal 
wars, the location of Hayti, and the condition of the 
adjacent islands, we must grant to them uncommon 
displays of wisdom and energy, and a sense of mo- 
deration and justice that should put the rulers of 
the old world to shame. ‘they have maintained 
the laws of nations and respected the rights of 
others, though they owed so little to those laws or 
to a respect for those rights by others. It would 
have been almost nuturaliy supposed, that the Hay- 
tians—just liberated from personal slavery, a state 
in which they were regarded as mere working ma- 
chines, without thought or the right of thinking, must 
have sunk into all sorts of extravagance, and have 
made a common war on the oppressors of their 
color: but, happily, we may venture to say, for 
themselves and their neighbors, the massacre of the 
whites did not produce safety tothe blacks—they 
were divided into parties carrying on a cruel and 
desolating war, one with another. Personal secu- 
rity demanded an obseivance of public right; pri- 
vate danger brought forth talent; talent produced 
order, and common sense, impelled by the common 
necessity, raised up and established government, 
The person who lately handled a hoe, at the will of 
his master, wielded a sword and commanded thou- 
sands of his fellows, citizens and soldierz; and he who 
recently was not the chief even of the miserable 
hovel in which he lived, was called upon to preside 
over matters of the state! The volcano of the re- 
volution and the terrible crucible of war, softened 
and purified their minds, and compelled them to 
reflect and calculate consequences. A spirit of in- 
quiry was imposed by a sense of self preservation, 
and despised negroes have become men and wo- 
men, who, unless for the reason of their color, 
would not be any where rejected on account of 
their manners; and religion, the great rule over the 
passions, is observed and respected by them as 
much as by others, who claim a much higher grade 
in the scale of civilization I speak of things as 
they are. The fact is, that persons and property 
are more safe in Haytithan in many nations of white 
people. The classic ground of Italy is infested by 
bands of ferocious robbers, or over run with swarms 
of beggars and petty thieves. Hayti has but few 
of either of these. There is more, of either class, 
in the city of Naples than in this republic of blacks 
—more, perhaps, even in the “eternal city,” 
Rome, though the residence of the Pope, the spi- 
ritual head of the most numerous church among 
Christians. 

Now let us suppose that president Boyer should 
imitate the example of the pretended sovereign of 
Hayti, Louis of France, in regard to Spain, or the 
famous member of the “peace society of Massachu- 
seits,” in respect to Poland? If Louis had a right 
to carry war into Spain, because the people were free, 
surely Boyer may attack Cuba, Jamaica and Porte 
Rico, or either of them, because the mass of the peo 
ple are slaves! To dispute the right of France, 1? 
the case just mentioned, would nearly cost a man 
his life in civilized Europe, so firmly fixed is the 
idea that right is established by the reason of the 
bayonet—and so the right becomes manifest! Ad» 





mit that Boyer, with 20,000 men, which be might 
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readily transport across (he narrow sea between 
him and Jamaica, should land there, and, as the Bri- 
tish did, on our southern coast, during the late war, 
call the slaves to insurrection, and protect them in 
the murder and robbery of their masters! what 
would be the “legitimate”? consequence? Jamaica, 
some strong holds excepted, would be conquered 
in two or three days, No present means could pos 

sibly prevent it, and the power of Great Britain 
could not reduce the slaves to servitude again.— 
Neither could Cuba or Porto Rico resist him. Sup. 
pose even that he would only open his ports to pi 

rates, and permit them to deposit their gains in 
Hayti—who could prevent their success or punish 
the oggression? Thousands of bad men from all 
nations would flock round about him, and his pow. 
er to do mischicf would be doubicd in a year, ~ 
What would be the amount that he might add to 
the catalogue of human miseries, if he should act 
just as France is doing to Spain—arm the slave 
against his master, and have Ais ‘armies of the 
farth?” But Bover bas restrained the disposition to 
agerandize himself or his nation. He captured the 
Spanish part of the island, it is true—if ever an in. 
vasion was a right one, that was both necessary and 
jusi: but be preserved order, he emancipated the 
few slaves that there were in that quarter, but re-, 
spected the persons and property of their late mas. 
ters. There were no murders or assassinations, no 
robbers or plunderers—no soldiers of the fuiih, with 
across in one hand and a dagger in the other, 
prowling about to destroy—no duke of Angouleme 
to patronize and pay them for killing their neigh 

bors!--no purchasers of human scalps. Restraint, in 
some Cases, may pass Only for a negative virtue; but, 
in regard to Boycr, it is real and positive, and wor- 
thy of profound admiration and the highest praise. 
He is not ignorant of his means—but he prefers 
peace to war, the plough-share to the sword, the 
internal repose of Hayti to her renown in arms. 
There is no king in Europe, with the power that he 
possesses, would use it wiih the same modcration and 
justice.* Wt 1s impossible that the whites of the 
West Indies, and others in the neighborhood of 
Hayti, should not regret the /ecation of that island, 
and apprehend great changes in i's government, 
for even fugitive slaves from other islands are 
not harbored here,— but, as it cannot be driven 
from its foundations, let us hope that, with its ad 

vance in population, power and improvement, thie 
present gocd disposi!ions of the people and their 
rulers may be continued. And that they may, the 
Haytians should be treated with ull the respect that 
is due to their actual conditior, as a free and inde- 
oe people: but in the way of their acknow 

edgment there isa host of difficulties, 

It is admitted, and it is certainly true, that our 
present trade with Haytiis of greater importance 
to us than our trade with France, herself. It em- 
ploys much more of our tonnage, and is, every 
way, more beneficial to us: But shall we, by ac- 
knowledging the independence of the island, in. 
volve ourselves in a war with France? Can it real- 
ly benefit Hayti?—-will it not surely injure ourselves? 
The reason of things is against the proposition, 





*Occasional complaints are made against the go 
vernment of Hayti, and sometimes, no doubt, with 
just cause. But truth is not always discerned or 
stated; the courts of Hayti may abound as much with 
‘glorious uncertainty,” ortheir acts be as much 
misrepresented as our own, and it is not often that 


any serious fault is found with the administration 
of the island. 


and we regard it as inexpedient. But sgain, are 
we yet prepared to send and receive ministers to 
and from Hayti? Could the prejudices of some, 
‘and the, perhaps, just fears of others, be quieted? 
We think not The time has not yet come fora 
surrender of our feelings about color, nor is it fit- 
ting at any time, that the public safety should be 
endangered. Hayti is, and will be, independent 
—we cannot prevent it, if we would, nor are we 
so disposed. In looking into the vista of futurity, 
great events may be anticipated—but we cannot 
wish to hurry them on, Our condition is unfortu- 
nate—for personal security may forbid the doing 
of that which is right in itself, because it may be 
injurious in its operation, though innocent in its 
agent. We are onthe horns of a dilemms, and 
how to get off, et some future period—we leave io 
that period to determine as well asit can. We will 
not act for or against the existing fact, hecause of 
the extreme delicacy of its nature; but maintain 
good faith with all, and strictly observe all the 
rights of persons and things. 





Goop Insx. The following notice, copied from 
the Richmond “Enquirer,’’ and addressed to the 
“clerks of courts of justice” in Virginia, mvolves 
a matter of great importance to the public; and, 
that every one may possess himself cof ink that 
is durable, | republish, from the 17th vol. of the 
“R gister,” the following receipt, which was fure 
|nished to me by the late Joseph James, esq. whio 
was remarkable for his attention to matters of this 
nature, and withal a good chemist, and exceedingly 
fond of useful experiments. ‘The character of the 
ink, made according to his directions, is this—it is 
very strong and durable, yet flows freely from 


the pen; it is uncommonly black, but dries very 
quickly, 


g_7l repeat, once more, it to be important, in the 
highest degree, that records, (which are tu endure 
for ages), be written with strong darable ink: and 
itismuch to be regretted that my former mild and 
friendly admonitions to clerks, on this subject, have 
had little, or no effect: the evil seems, indeed, to be 
progressive and gaining ground; as there has been 
lately brought to me several records from different 
sections of the state, so obscure as scarcely to be 
legible, even to those whose eyc-sight remains un- 
impaired! If clerks, who make use of pale ink, 
for records, were impeached and deprived of their 
clerkships, for misbehavor in office, a few exam. 
ples might have a salutary effect, and be beneficial 
tothe community at large. Wm. FLEmMiNe, 

President of the court of appeals, 

Somerville, Sept. 1, 1823. : 

FROM THE REGISTER, vou. 17, Page 64, 
Improved composition of black writing ink. 

Take a gallon of soft water, and boil in it 1/8. 
chips of logwood, for about 3 an hour, then take 
the decoction from the fire, and pour it from off the 
chips, while boiling hot, on a pound of the best 
Al-ppo galls, reduced to a fine powder, and two 
ounces of pomegranate peels, put into a proper ves- 
sel. After having stirred them well together, with 
a wooden spatula, for some time, place them in the 
sunshine, in summer, or within the warmth of the 
fire, if in winter, for three or four days, stirring the 
mixture as often as may be convenient. At the 
end of that time add 4b. of green vitriol, powder- 
ed, and let the mixture remain four or five days 
more, stirring it frequently, and then add further 





4 ounces gum Arabic, dissolved in a quart of boil- 
ling water, and after giving the ink some time to 
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settle, strain it off from the dregs, and keep it well 
stopped for use. 

If the ink be desired to shine more, the propor. 
tion of the pomegranate peel must be increased; 
and, in the country, where the logwood cannot be 
so easily obtained, a pound of ripe privet-berries 
may be substituted for it. 

In order to secure this ink from growing mouldy, 
} pint, or more, of spirits of wine may be added; 
but to prevent its containing any acid, which may 
injure the ink, a little salt of tartar, or pear! ashes, 
should be added previously, and the spirit poured 
off from it, which willrender it innocent with re- 
gard to the color of the ink. 





Crimes ann criminats. The New York Com- 
mercia! Advertiser of the 15th inst. says, that “On 
Saturday.the September term of the court of scs- 
sions was closed, and the following persons were ar- 
raigned and sentenced by-his honor the recorder,” 
&c. The names and crimes are then given. 

For passing counterfeit notes, One woman—an 
old- offender. When told by the court that she 
might be sentenced to the state prison for life, but 
that mercy had prevailed, and she was to be sent 
thither for only seven years, she burst out laughing 
and making a curtsey to the judge, cried out, «! 
hink you tavor me.” 

For burglary 2—one of them a black; state pri- 
son five years. 

Robberies S—two of them attended with exceed. 
ingly disagreeable circumstances; siate prison, from 
3 to 4 years. 

Thetts of clothes, watches, hats, beds and for re. 
ceiving stolen goods, and shop lifting, 19—several 
of them young lads or boys; the penitentiary, from 
6 months to 2 years. 

Swindling 1—a sharp fellow; to the tread mill 
for 18 months. : 

Assault and battery 3—one of the persons con. 


victed was sent to the penitentiary for 9 months. 


For a libellous publication 1—S. B. H. Judah, tbe 
author of a most scurrillous book, fined 400 dollars 
and sent to Bridewell until the money should be 
paid. 





A pvr. was lately fought, in Canada, between 
two Indian chiefs—the famous colonel Norton was 
one-of them. He was wounded, but his opponent 
killed. So we see that the savages are rapidly ad. 
vancing in civilization. 


CuaMPLAIN CANAL. Large quantities of wheat 
and other grain, and enormous quantities of timber, 
boards, staves, shingles, &c. are passing through 
this canal. Frem the Ist of June to the 15th, 
256,231 cubic feet of timber, 10,730,091 feet boards 
and planks, 690,000 shingles, 510 cords of wood, 
and 46,000 staves, passed. 

Trea. The Dutch, on their second voyage to Chi- 
na, carried dried sage inexchange forteas. Three 
or four pounds of tea were given for one of sage. 





CaNaDIAN TORACCO. From the appearance of the 
iobacce crops, in the vicinity of York, Upper Cana. 
da, sboutthe middle of last month, it was estimated 
there woulc be from 500 to 1000 hogsheads of to- 
bacco cured for market during the present season. 

BRITISH NAVIGATION Laws. Jn an article in the 
last Londom Quarterly Review, on the subject of 
the British navigation laws, and the scheme, which | 


me oe . 


now exists in Great Britain, of removing many of 
the restrictions in their former system, the follow- 
ing observations are made by the reviewers: 


r 

“The operation of the new law, as it applies to 
the remoter continents, may prove highly preju- 
dicial to our navigation, by the exempting of Bri- 
| tish vessels from the necessity of recurring for pro- 
ductions to the original suurces, Al goods, the 
growth or manufacture of Asia, Africa and America, 
may be imported in a British ship, indifferently, 
from any of those continents. Cross the Atlantic, 
in any direction, and the commerce in British ship- 
ping appears placed on the freest footing. No- 
thing would seem more equal and well balanced, 
than thus to give to three great continents the 
same rights, the same privilege of exporting. their 
produce to this country. Buta nearer considera. 
tion of the. practical effect will suggest, that, of 
these three quarters of the globe, the only active 
traflicing people are those of the United States. 
That country is the enly one likely to become a 
place of deposite forthe productions of the other 
continents, and from which British ships can make 
the indirect importations allowed. The intermedi- 
ate voyage to be performed, from the origin of the 
merchandise to North America, must take place 
in foreign shipping. On an attentive survey of exist- 
ing circumstances, (for we do not agree with those 
of our philosophers, who, considering commerce 
free as air, hold all intervening obstacles to be as 
permeable and pliant), it will readily occur to the 
practical statesman that the habits of navigation 
acquired, first, by neutrality during war, and, se- 
condly, by usage and investment of capital, will 
cause no small portion of the productions of the 
East Indies, and of the shores of the Pacific to take 
that route in coming to this country; and the relaxa- 
, tion of the old law will naturally encourage the na- 
vigation of the United States, and the consequent 
strength of their naritime power. This is the 
more to be apprehended, on account of the full 
range possessed by the Americans in the naviga- 
tion of the Indian ocean, unfettered, like us, by the 
j interference of any privileged company. So long 
as our vessels continued to labor under this disad- 
vantage, it might have been advisable to subject 
imports of the produce of Asia and Africa, coming 
from America, to the same limitation which is es- 
tablished on merchandise of those three continents, 


— 


goods so brought from internal consumption. 


Even at this moment, the continent of Europe 
is almost wholly supplied through American ship- 
pig with East India produce, and very considera- 
bly with that of the West Indies, From Sumatra, 
Java, Mccha, China, their vessels carry the several 
productions directto Europe: and. from our own 
possessions, first proceeding to the United States, 
the ports of which are made the depositories 
whence the consumption of Europe is mainly fur- 
nished—An act was passed in the session of 1821, 
to allow our vessels to proceed from the East In- 
dies direct to the neighboring continent; but so 
vexatious are the restrictions as (o tonnage, form of 
license, and other shackles under which this liberty 
was conceded, that scarcely a cargo has been so des- 
patched; while every day the shipping of the Unit- 
ed States is arriving at the ports of Europe, laden 
with the produce of our eastern and other foreign 
possessions. We may impose upon their vessels, so 
far asin us lies, that is, in the intercourse with our 
colonies, the necessity of proceeding first to Ameri- 
ca, (probably commodious to them for re-shipment); 





when coming from Europe; that is, to bar the 
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put such are the advantages of small shipping, and 
the absence of ali other control, that they are ra- 
pidly becoming the general carriers. 

Iron poat. From a late Liverpool paper. The 
iron steam-boat Commercé de Paris, sailed last 
week for Paris. This boat is 112 feet long, and 27 
wide, including her wheels, and are only half the 
preadth of the common wheel. They are so plac- 
ed that she is not in proper trim for going till she 
is loaded with 100 tons of merchandise; she will 
then go eight miles an hour, and is capable of car- 
rying 150 tons with very little diminution of speed, 
as the wheels work equally well, however deep 
they are in the water.- 





THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 

Perkins’ Steam Engine. Mr. James Scott, (as ap- 

pears by a notice of his in the Providence Ameri- 
can), claims to be the inventor of the steam engine, 
on the improved principle of Mr. Perkins. The 
following is the description.of his plan: 
.») «The principle to which I allude is capable of an 
infinite variety in its application, and embraces 
every possible construction in which the steam, 
condensed both by pressure and reduction of. tem- 
perature, returns to the place of its generation to 
be used again. Such is the broad ground of my 
claim. In my engine the working cylinder is placed 
within the boiler, and entirely surrounded with the 
fluid; and the whole is enclosed in a furnace of sheet 
iron. The steam, after giving motion to the piston, 
is forced, by reaction, into another vessel, which I 
call a cooler; and, from this last, the boiler is re- 
supplied by means of a small pump, and is kept al- 
ways full. 

‘‘Asnone of the fidid is lost except from the una- 

voidable imperfection of the apparatus, I further 
proposed the use of ether, or spirits, instead of wa- 
ter. These fluids exert a given force with com- 
paratively small expense of heat; an object of prime 
importance; for, in proportion as the requisite heat 
is lessened, the weight and size of the boHer and 
furnace may be diminished, as well as the cost, 
weight and storage of fuel.’ 
- He says the first experiment, by which he tested 
this principle, was made many years ago, and that 
it answered the most sanguine expectations. But, 
the persons engaged with him were not sufficiently 
assured of ultimate success, and his limited means 
did not justify him in taking the responsibility whel- 
ly on himself, and be, therefore, deferred his experi- 
ments, with the avowed intention of resuming them, 
when his circumstances would permit. 

We also learn from the New-York Statesman, 
that a gentleman in that city, claims to be the dis- 
coverer of the principle adopted by Mr. Perkins. 

The improvement of the steam engine has occu- 
pied so much of the attention of our mechanis‘s, 
that we should not wonder if many more claimants 
for the discovery of this improvement, should start 
up, to dispute with Mr. Perkins, both the glory and 
the profits which willresult. Albany D. Adv. 

ap We have heard it stated that a citizen of Bal- 
timore also claims the invention; but, by the follow- 
ing, itappears that Mr. Perkins rather prefers the 
application than a discovery of new principles in 
regard to steam:— an 

The editors of the New-York Daily Advertiser, 
have béen furnished with the London Journal of 
Arts and Sciences for July. It contains extracts 
from Mr. Perkins’s first pateat, sealed in Decem- 
ber, 1822; in which he expressly declares, that he 
Jays claim to the discovery of no new principle, but 








merely of a combination of principles already 
known and applied. Since this patent was obtain- 
ed, however, Mr. Perkins has made several impor- 
tant improvements in his engine, some of which 


have been wholly or partially made known to the 
public in this country. 


The following remarks we extract from a maga- 
zine before us: The principle of generating steam, 
as above described, forms but a part, (thouga an 
important part), of the improved steam engine 
which has excited so much public attention; the 
modes of applying this principle, toa variety of ope- 
rations in which heating may be required, is em- 
braced by the second patent, to be specified in No- 
vember; and the mechanical construction of the 
working parts of the engine will be set forth in the 
specification of the 3d patent, which will be enrol. 
led in December. 

“An engine, (of we belive eighty horse power), 
upon these improved principles, is in considerable 
forwardness, intended for the parposes of naviga- 
tion; and there is great reason to believe that, be. 
fore the close of the present summer, it will be in | 
operation between London and Margate. 

“The new mode of generating steam is now fairly - 
before the public, and, from the unreserved frank. 
ness with which Mr. Perkins has received may hun. 
dreds of visitors, there can be no wish, on his part, 
to shrink from philosophical investigation; the ad-. 
vantages proposed are no longer a specuiative by- 
pothesis, but a subject, the merits of which can be 
ascertained by experiment beyond all doubt,” 


Progress of printing, &c. In the English parlia. 
ment, the annual motion for reform in the represen. 
tation had been made by lord Jolin Russell, and ne- 
gatived by a vote of 269 to 164. The result was 
received with loud cheering by the opposition, as 
showing an accession of strength to their cause. In 
the course of his speech lord Russell stated several 
facts to show the improved state ofall classes from 
the increased means of instruction, and the proprie- 
ty and justice of giving to the mass of population 
a representation proportioned to its increased re- 
lative weight andimprovement. He stated, as among 
the results of his inquiries into the extension of the 
means of instruction, that the sales by one booksel. 
ler’s house in London, amounted to 5,600,000/. ster}. 
ing, (upwards of $22,000,000), worth of books; that 
they employed sixty clerks, paid 5,500/. for adver. 
tisements, and gave constant employment to no 
fewer than 250 bookbinders. The increase of cir- 
culating libraries had also been very great, there 
being about 1000 of those establishments in the 
kingdom, and from 1500 to 2000 marts for the sale 
of books distributed throughout the country; in ad. 
dition to all which was the quantity of newspepers 
annually distributed, the number of which, for the 
year 1821, he estimated at 23,600,900, and of those 
11,000,000 were London daily papers—country pa- 
pers, 7,000,000, ‘I'he increase of presses in 40 years 
had been from 79, the whole number in 1781, to 
284, in 1822; yet, witha population of 18,090,000 so 
provided with the means of knowledge, a majority 
of the representation in parliament was returned by 
less than 8,000 electors. 


To prevent forgery. A patent has been obtained 
by Mr. Robson, now printer and stationer in Lon- 
don, for a method of securing commercial corres- 
pondence against fraudulent practices on bankers’ 
checks, bills of exchange, &c. by introducing lines 
or other devices, drawn or printed by vegetable co. 
lors, upon one or both sides of the paper. It is 
wel) known that vegetable colors are easily chang: 
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ed by various chemical agents, and it isscaicely pos- 
sible that the ink could be fraudulently removed 
by any means whatever, without the intended 


— 
” 
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at seven millions; making a total of eighteen millions, 
The raw material costs about six millions, leavin 


| twelve millions as the aggregate amount of profit 
deception being prevented by this ingenious ex- 


pedient. 
Threshing mill. Claremont, Vermont, Sept. 5 


and wages. The manufacturer’s share of this, and 
to indemnify him for the wear and tear of machinery, 
and the waste of capital in general, is estimated at 


iday last, a number of gentlemen, of this town | 18 per cent. of the twelve millions, or 2,160,000/., 
ey Wintean Vt. i ita the operation of a leaving 9,840,000/. as the total amount of wages, 
threshing noill, invented by Messrs. Tylers and An-| ! he numb -r of adult workmen employed is calcu. 
drews, of thistown; and the result of several experi- lated at 546,000, independent of children, who are 
ments satisfied all present, that it would thresh and | ™uch more numerous, and whose labors are esti- 


clean fifteen bushels of wheat in an hour. ‘The la- | Mated as equivalent to the adults. 


bor of threshing and cleaning is performed in thé 


Exclusive ofthe 
master manufacturers, or of those who live on the 


, ner—not a kernel of wheat could | profits of stock, it is thus plain that no fewer than 
89 ‘ond in ibe bende, after passing through the | 1,100,000, or one. thirteenth part of the inhabitants of 
mill. Every particle of dust and chaff is seperated | Britain, are supported by the woollen manufacture. 
from the grain, and blown away; and-the straw is| Canals in England—The number of navigable 
cut into pieces about four inches im length. This | Cals in the united kingdom is 103; of which 97 
mil] has been used. with equal success, in threshing | 4Te formed in England alone,—not including those 
clover seed, rice and coffee. The machine is keptin whose length does not exceed five miles. five in 
motion by two horses, and requires a driver and four | Scotland, and one only in Ireland. ‘The total ex. 


men te tend it. Messrs. Tylers have been engag 


tent of these canals is 2,6824 miles; viz. 2,741 miles 


ed for three or four years past, in perfecting their} Of English canals, 1494 miles in Scotland, and 693 


design; and, while we congratulate them on their | Miles in the Dublin and Shannon canals. 


The sum 


success, we hope their ingenuity and perseverance | ©Xpended in these constructions is estimated at 
will be liberally rewarded, for having made so valu. | thirty millions pounds sterling; and, in some cases, 
able an acquisition to the useful inventions of our | the original shares have risen to fifteen. and even 


country. 


twenty times their original value. In the lires of 


Since the above was in type, we have learnt that | these canals forty eight subterrancous passages oc- 
Messrs. Tylers and Andrews made another trial of | Cur, the entire lengtt of which is not accurately 


their threshing mill, on Monday last; when they 


known; but forty of them, whose length are stated, 


threshed and cleaned four bushels of wheat in nine | £'Ve @ total developement of 57,051 yards; or more 


minutes; which is at the rate of 26 bushels and 2 3ds. | than thirty two miles. 


inanhour. The cause of this difference in the twx 


experiments, we understand arase from a difference 


It is deserving of remark, 
, | that, of the total length of English canals, more than 
1400 miles communicate with the grand navigable 


in the horses; one of those employed in the first in- | ine between London and Liverpool, the length of 
stance being a bad one. Water or steam power | this being alone, 264 miles, and it is connected in 


niay be applied with increased advantage. 


its course with 45 others, of which the united ex. 


tent equals 1150 miles. Such is the present state 
Cinders and slugs reduced to pure iron. The slags of English navigable canals, not a yard of which ex- 

from old furnaces near Kidderminster, are transport. isted before the year 1755. 

ed, by the Dudley canal, to some newly invented In France—The number is very inconsiderable, 

works, where they are melted down and made to 


yield, in a state of purity, the iron they contain 
New materials for cement. In clearing the en 


trance of the harbor of Harwich, an accumulation 
stone has been removed in large quantities, which 
is found to form an excellent cement. It is said 
that more than thirty sail of vessels are employed in 
transporting this new material, the value ot which is 


owing to the rescarches of modern chemisis. 


there being only six of the first order, and about 
twenty of inferior dimensions. These six are the 
canal of Briare, completed in 1642; that of Lan- 
guedoc in 1680; that of Orleans in 1692; that of 
Lorgn finished in 1723; the canal du Centrein 1791, 


which amounts to only 591,000 metres, or 378 Eng. 
lish miles. The secondary canals have.a total length 
of 250 miles; making thus, together, only 628 miles 


Water proof cloth. A process has lstely been in- of navigable canals ina territory containing 26,700 
vented in Glasgow, by which cloth may be render- | £quare French leagues; being quadruple the surface 
ed water-proof. It is reported to consist in gluing | Of England, and with a population nearly three 
two pieces of cloth together by a wash of caouchouc, times as great. > ‘ 

(or Indian ruboer), dissolved in the mineral oil} Oj Hitherto x required 25 or 30 days, and an ex- 
produced at the gas works, and passing them/| Pense of from 25 to 30 dollars per ton, to transport 
throngh a rolling press. It is said that a coat may | §00ds from New York to St. Albans: the time now 


‘thus be made perfecUy impervious to rain. 


| needful, is from 10 to 14 days, and the expense of 


se .% h transportation about 10 dollars per ton. What a 
Spinning by steam.. Mr, Dyer, of Manchester, saving of time and laber! 

(Eng), has succeeced in his attempts to-accommo. 

date ail the movements of spinning to one uniform 


power. “Upen the main Shaft of the spinning frame 


SINGULAR EVENTS. Three Rivers, Sept.2. On the 


: © ~ | 28th of last month, about three o’clock in the after- 
there is a sort of irregular cone, against the peri- 


phery of which certain rollers act, and thereby ac 


noon, the inhabitants of the village Hayotte, in the 


, e 4) ali adied abit parish of Champiain, were alarmed by the follow- 
commodat © the motions oF the severa paris o ep ing extraordinary occurrence: a tract of land, con- 
machine by yiving a variable speed to the spindles, 


and distributing ‘he threads upon the cops with ma- 


thematical exactness,” 


British woolen manufactures, The New York 
ning Post says, that the value of woollen cloths 


. 
Eve 
, 


consumed in Gareat tit 


ritain annually, is estimated at 


eleven tilhons steri.ng, and the quantity exported 


-_ 


taining a superfices of 207 arpents, was suddenly 
moved five or six arpents, (about 360 yards), from 
the water’s edge, and precipitated into the river 
Champlain, overwhelming, in its progress, barns, 
houses, trees, and whatever else lay in its course. 

ve earth thus removed dammed up the river for the 
distance of 26 arpents. The effect was instanta- 








and that of St. Quentin in 1810: the total length of 
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neous, and accompanied by an appalling sound; a 
dense vapor, as of pitch and sulpour, filled the at 
mosphere, oppressing those who witnessed this aw- 
ful convulsion almost to suffocation. A man, named 
Dube, who was on the ground at the time, was re- 
moved with it toa considerable distance, and buried 
up to the neck; he was extricated without receiv- 
ing any seriousinjury. The course of the river be- 
ing thus obstructed, the waters swelled to a great 
height, but must raise seven or eight feet more be 
fore they find « passage. 

The above named Dube has lost an island which 
he hadon the river. Another habitant, named Ha. 
melin, has also suffered a Joss of land, wheat and 
hay; and a third, named Francis Gossett, has had his 
hay and grain destroyed. 

The investigation of this singular phenomenon 
may well e: gsge the attention of the philosophic 
inquirer Various causes are, at present, assigned 
for it, such as the effect of a volcanic eruption, or 
an earth quake; and by others it is supposed to bave 
been produced by the water having insinuated it 
self between the strata of clay and the subjacent 
bed of sand. 

‘ires in Main. Wiscasset, Maine, Sept 11—Since 
the first seitlement «f Wiscasset, its inhabitants 
have never witnessed a scene so truly awful in ap. 
pearence, or a calamuty so destructive in its conse- 
quences, as the great fire on ' hursday last. About 
40’clock P. M. we were alarmed by information that 
the woods, in the west part of this town, were on 
fire,and tse flames rapidly approaching our dwel. 
lings. The scene of destruction, from which the 
alarm proceeded, was nearly three miles west of the 
village. The gale, which hed been blowing from 
that direction, had now increased, by the intense 
heat, to the violence of a burricane, bearing along 
with it clouds of smodak and dust, that defied the 
rapid approach of aid. 

We well knew that the late severe drought had 
scarcely been equalled in this state. The parched 
fields, the dyirg verdure and the fading foliage 
eround us, presented a melancholy spectacle, and 
gave rise to the most feariul forebodings. Our 
fellow citizens were arranged according to the 
best possible cisposition, and afforded every aid in 
their power, in some instances even at the hazard of 
their lives. But of what avail could be the male 
population of a villege like this, when scattered 
over an extent of nearly seven miles in length and 
three in breadth, contairing hardly a spot exempt 
from one general conflagration. 

Our case was different from the most destructive 
fire in a city, where the unhappy sufferer may ge- 
nerally seture his retreat and find a welcome asy- 
lum in the dwellings of the opulent. But here 
retreat, in most instances, was highly dangerous, in 
some impossible. One elderly female was burnt to 
death in the attempt: another, under circumstances 
where female delicacy would conceal apprehension, 


saved herself by descending a well, into which she) 


had previously thrown a chest and bed, and from 
the top of which she had cleared the combustibles 
that surrounded it. A lad, we since learn, was 
killed in attempting to leap a fence. 

Some, who had humanely gone to the relief of their 
neighbors a short time before, returned but to view 
the ashes of their own dwellings, under the painful 
2pprehension that their families might be buried 
ender the mouldering ruins. It was, indeed, an ap- 
peal to the most obdurate heart to see the frantic 
mother, with her affrighted children, running to 
_ and fro through a burning forest, without a prospect 

of retreat or hope of refuge. Such was this fire, 


_——— 


which, in the short space of two hours, levelled with 
the ground buildings, trees and fences, to the extent 
of seven miles in length and three in breadth. It 
might well be termed a Raming whirlwind, spread- 
ing before it dismay and despair, and leaving be- 
hind it nothing but the last consolation of the 
wretched—the safety of their own lives, H 

While describing our own distresses we are not 
unmindful of our neighboring towns: Alna, where 
the fire, we are informed, desolated a space of three 
miles in length and two in breadth, was attend. 
ed with all the afflicting circumstances we have 
described above. Never were a people more sen- 
sible of the presence of an immediate Providence 
in arresting a devouring element that at once threat- 
ened our dwellings and our lives. 

The following statement has been handed in by 
committees, appointed by the towns of Wiscasset 
and Alna, for the pupose of ascertaining the amount 
of loss in those towns. 

In Wiscasset. 
Number of suffering inhabitants, 


; 200 
Dwelling houses burnt, : : 22 
Barns, ° . : . 24 
Tannery, consisting ef buildings, ; 3 
School houses, ‘ ; ; . 2 
Grist mill, . . ° 1 
Saw mill, . : ° 1 
Head of stock, ‘ : ‘ 7 307 

Value of property destroyed, $50,650. 
In Aina, 
Number of suffering inhabitants, ; 77 
Dwelling houses burnt, ° , 10 
Barns, ; 3 . p ° 15 
School house, 4 ; : ° 1 
Head of stock, . , 130 


Value of property destroyed, $22,000. 

Timber and wood lots, fences and orchards pretty 
much destroved. The whole extent of the fire on 
the lots back of the towns, a distance of ten miles. 

This report was made by the committee appuint- 
ed by this town.to ascertain the immediate loss sus- 
tained by each sufferer The total destruction of 
an excellent growth of wood, on which this place 
depended for future supplies of fuel—ship timber 
end lumber of every description—fields of grain, 
&c. for the distance of seven miles, has been com- 
puted, by some of our most judicious citizens, to 
exceed $200,000. 

Globe of fire. From the (Charleston) Southern 
Patriot, of September 9--a communication. “I 
have just witnessed a phenomenon which happen- 
ed on Friday, the 5th inst. while on a visit to my 
plantation in St. Paul’s parish, situated near Wad- 
malaw rivér, which I think worthy of notice. 

About one o’clock, P. M. a cloud, which had 
been gathering for some time in the north east, and 
which, till about that time, f supposed would se 
pass, as to avoid my residence, suddenly appeared 
to be concentrated, in such a manner, as to leave no 
doubt, that the whole force of it would be spent 
near whereI was. 1 obse:ved its approach tillthe 
rain began, and saw that the cloud appeared un. 
usually low, and was appreaching with great rapidi- 
| ty; I, therefore, calculated upon a violent thunder 
_ squall, and was apprehensive of wind, from its ap- 

pearance, which I most dreaded, as being likely to 
injure my crop of cotton. As it passed over, the 
rain fell in torrents; contrary to my expectation, 
however, a dead calm continued and with unusuel 
darkness. At this moment I was started by an ex- 
plosion of the most appalling and awful nature, and 
the door of my house being open, my sight was in- 
stantly attracted by the appearance ct a globe of 
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fire, in the atmosphere, of the size of a large hogs- 
head, two bundred yards distant, and about the 
height of a common live oak tree, directly over three 
of which it appeared, with instantaneous and tre- 
mendous discharges, five or six times repeated, 
equal to the heaviest cannon, continuing stationary 
till the discharges ceased, when it disappeared. 

When the rain abated, I examined the trees, ex- 
pecting they had been’shattered, but they were un- 
injured, and no trace of the electric fluid, having 
reached the earth, could be discovered. [ have 
several times been very near when lightning has 
struck with destructive violence, upon all which 
occasions the crash has been sharp, such as might 
be supposed to proceed from a concentrated ex. 
plosion. These were different, resembling more 
the discharges of cannon. . 

Believing this extraordinary occurrence to be 
another proof of our ignorance, of many of the phe- 
nomena attending electric clouds, I communicate it 
as a subject for information and speculation. J, R.”’ 

Water Spout. A gentleman who sailed from 
New York, in February last, for Buenos Ayres, 
gives the following description of a water spout: 

“On the 19th of March, lat. 4, N. while seated at 
dinner, we were aroused by the cry of water spout. 
The captain, mate, and sailors were much terri. 
fied—it was indeed a dreadful scene—we were ly- 
ing motionless, in a profound calm—not a breath 
of air circulated—the sails were all languid, and no- 
thing was heard, save the terrible roaring of this 
stupendous column of water, ascending to the dark 
heavy cloud directly over its base. It approached 
us with great rapidity, and threatened our vessel 
with immediate destruction. Fire arms were dis- 
charged in the air, the sudden jar of which broke 
the column a little below its centre, one half tumb- 
ling down into the cavity from whence it was raised, 
the other half ascending tothe clouds. It wassup- 
posed to be about one quarter of a mile distant, and 
50 feet in diameter.” 

Earthquake at Aleppo. <A letter from the Bri- 
tish consul, dated Aleppo, May 9, states that the 
Opthalmia became so general, after the earthquake 
of last year, that not three persons in ten escaped 
the infection, throughout the district visited by the 
earthquake. The consul says— 

“OF nine persons who composed my family, five 
were sufferers from that cruel disorder. Of the 
survivors of the Jews, at Aleppo, (not more than 
2,400), 74lost their sight! And, although the num- 
ber of Turks and Christians here, who became 
blind immediately after their providential escape 
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France. Onthe lst of July last, the sscerteine’ 
cost of the war against Spain amounted to two hun- 
dred and three millions of francs—other expenses 
incident to it, were estimated at one hundred and 
twenty millions more; and it was supposed that if 
the war lasted beyond the beginning of October, 
9 cost would be about five hundred and fifty mil. 
ions. 

The celebrated Carnot, lately died st Magde- 
burgh, where he had taken refuge since 1815. He 
was born in 1753. ’ 

There has been much fluctuation ia the French 
stocks—at the latest dates, their price was high and 
rising. 

Spain. Ballasteros, it appears, had several pretty 
severe affairs with the French, under Molitor, and 
the victory is claimed for the latter, ‘The Spaniards 
are given as having been 12,000 strong. Brilliant 
charges are said to have been made, and lances and 
sabres were freely used. The loss on either side 
ig not stated—but the French accounts say, that, 
after the main battle, 1,500 of Ballasteros’ men came 
over to them; and it is added, that, three days afier, 
he yielded himself unconditionally. This account is 
not absolutely certain, but we fear that it is true. 
Some of the London papers doubt it, and others 
affirm it. Many have believed that he was dicaffect- 
ed from the beginning, and that, in acting against 
the French, he only yielded to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances. His troops, (7,000 old soldiers ), it is 
said, have gone over with him! 

Mina, in Catalonia, sti}! held his ground as firmly 
asever. The war here is dreadfully destructive. 
Barcelona, St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, Badajoz, and 
ail the other fortified places, remained as they were, 
in the possession of the constitutionalists. 

There are no additional accounts from Corunna, 
nor any thing new from Cadiz. 

The London Courier, of the 13th August, under 
air article headed “most important news,’’ makes 
most important disclosures relative to the plight in 
which the duke d’Angouleme finds himself in Spain. 
The duke, he intimates, left Madrid for Seville, on 
purpose, if possible, to negociate with the cortes on 
such grounds as might allow France to withdraw 
her troops without disg:ace. This desire of France 
to terminate the contest was increased by the in- 
fatuated conduct of the regency of Madrid, “It was 
first thought,” he continues, “that the fall of Cadiz 
would reduce the cortes to the necessity of sub- 
mission—but the violence of party continues to 
persevere in a determined resistance, and the spee- 
dy surrender of that remaining strong hold is not 


from the earthquake, cannot be ascertained, I can; to be expected. Nay, to such lengths have the 


Safely state it to be more than 1500! The names of 
the most destitute of these will appear in my future 





violent party carried their opposition to the views 
of the royalists and the French, that they have open- 


statements, and will very much increase the number | ly declared that they would sacrifice the lives of 
of the partakers of the charity. The people of} Ferdinand and the royal family, rather than submit. 
Antiocha and the neighbcring villages, were also| A correspondence had been opened between some 
aflicted with Opthalmia, as well as those of Alep-| members of the cortes and the duke. The for- 


po, but F did not hear of any person having lost his 
sight in consequence of it—I am happy to say, that | 
six weeks have now elapsed without an earthquake | 
. strong enough to be generally felt.” 


FOREIGN NEWS, 
From London papers of the 15th August, 
Great. Britain and Ireland. Stocks, Aug. 14, 3 
percents,835 1.8. American 5’s, 984. There has 
been much gambling in the British and French 
stocks. One person at Paris had failed for four or 
five millions of francs. 
The squadron fitting out is said to be destined 
‘or South America,and not Cadiz. 





mer demanded guarantees, which the duke could 
not grant. England was mentioned by Spain as 
mediator, but that interposition must be requested 
by all, and France considered that it would com- 
promise her dignity, to ask England to act as media- 
tor in a Bourbon quarrel. All this seems to prove, 
that France finds the contest, in which she has so 
unwarrantably engaged, assumes an interminable 
appearance; and that she would be glad to effec- 
tuate any compromise, to conceal as much as pos- 
sible the disgrace of defeat. 

Strong parties of guerillas are at the very su- 
burbs of Madrid. Much alarm prevailed in that 
city. The regency had requested leave to follow 
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the head quarters of the French army, but were re. | 

‘used permission, ] ; 
a Mueb ia said about attempts to negociate be- 
eween France and Spain, through the mediation of 
Great Britain, which it is intimated that the latter 
has declined. But the whole amount is made up 
of conjectures. ) 

Germany. The life of the elector of Hesse Cas- 
sel has been threatened. The manner of it is not 
stated, but 10,000 crowns were offered for the 
discovery of the authors of the plot. 

There is much talk of factious writings, &c. in 
Germany. It is believed that the censorship will 
become more severe than ever. 

Sweden, The Gazette of Stockholm announces, 
that the king’s allowance will be in future $420,000 
instead of $320,000; the crown prince’s revenue 
increased from $100,000 to $150,000, and the 
princess Albertina to be allowed $20,000 annually, 
for pin money. ae 

Prussia. The committee charged to annihilate 
the Prussian public debt, had papers, tu the amount 
of $1,665,923, burnt at Berlin on the 2ist of this 
month, which makes the whole amount of paper 
currency redeemed and burnt $153,486,334. 

Turkey and Greece. Another great battle has 
been fought at Thermopylz! If the barbarians 
were wise, they never would attempt to force that | 
famous pass! It was defended by Ulysses with 2,000 
men—Mahmet pacha attacked him with 8000 Euro- 
pean and 7,000 Asiatic infantry, besides 3,000 caval- 
ry. But of their 2000, the Greeks lost nearly 700! 
—yet the rest stood their ground, and at last suc- 
ceeded, being reinforced, in totaly defeating the 
Turks. if 700 patriots fell at Thermopyle, great 
must have been the slaughter of the barbarians. 
When the Turks fled, they were hotly pursued, 
and, having separated themselves, appear to have 
been chiefly destroyed. 

There was a terrible fire at Constantinople, which 
broke out on the 18th of July, in the suburb Costi- 
ns, contiguous to the naval arsenal. In a short 
time, 2500 houses were consumed by the flames. 
The fire soon gained the arsenal, and all efforts to 
extinguish it were in vain. It wag re-lighted three 
times successively by the authors of the conspira- 
cy. Tie Turks had the grief of seeing consumed, 
one ship of the line, 74 guns, two corvettes, five 
brigs, and 110 smaller ships of every degree. Dis- 
may prevailed throughout the capital. The Greeks 
say, that God is with them, on thus seeing that, in 
the space of one year, the two great arsenals, those 
of Tophana and Tersana, have been consumed by 
fire, 

The Turks have committed great cruelties in 
Negropont, and the neighborhood of Smyrna and 
Pargami. They fited the houses of the Greeks, 
killed all the males they could find, but spared the 
women, afier depriving them of their husbands and 
homes. The Ispariots, however, made a descent, 
from 150 vessels of all classes, on Sarderli—defeat- 
ed the Turks in battle, plundered and fired the 
houses, and carried off the harem of the pacha 
Cara Osman Ouglu. Many Turks were killed. Af. 
ter leaving Sanderli, the Greeks stopped at two or 
three other places, and committed depredations as 
cruel as those of the T'urks—in the way of retalia- 
tion. Itisa dreadful war! 

A small Turkish squadron has been met by the 
Greeks, and defeated. Several ships were blown 
up and six captured. 

Abdulhad Pacha has sent 12,000 men from Salo- 
nica to the Gulf of Volu, in order to suppress the 





insurrection, The insurgents took refuge in Tri- 





keri, but the Turks burned no less than 24 villages’ 

and massacreed more than 8000 men, while women 

and children were carried into slavery. 

Colombia. The report that the Spaniards were 
blowing up the fortifications at Porto Cabello, is 
contradicted. Gen. Paez had summoned the place, 
but met with a peremptory refusal. 

Demarara. ‘Yhere has been a general rising of 
the slaves in this colony. The governor had mus- 
tered all his forces to oppose them, and assistance 
had been forwarded from Barbadoes. The result 
is not yet known. 

Cp Later news—London papers of the 20th August. 
The defection of Ballasteros is amply confirmed 

—but several private letters deny that his army 

went with him. It is asserted that they keep the 

field under Zayas and Riego—so it is no matter, All 
the strong places under his command also remain- 
ed faithful, though it would appear that he had 
bargained for their surrender. Indeed, he had sent. 

a messenger to St. Sebastians, Pampeluna, &c. but 

the governors took no notice of his messages. 

The accounts from Catalonia are contradictory 
and uncertain. It is believed, how , that there 
has been some hard fighting near Manresa, The 
battle is said to have lasted two days, in which the 
French lost 3000 prisoners, and a great many killed 
and wounded. The Spaniards were commanded 
by Milans, Licberas and Manso. | Mina was in Bar- 
celona, from which he had made a fierce sally, Yet 
there isa French report that Manso has joined the 
French, with 150 men. ‘This is not probable. 

Sorties are made from Figueras, &c, These 
places are rather blockaded than invested. The 
success is Various, 

It is stated, if Cadiz did not suztender by the 
20th Aug. that a bombardment would commence. 
But there was no prospect of aéurrender. It was 
supposed that the duke of Angouleme would be 
on the lines before that cityon the 17th. 

The French lost 38 men, by abomb from the gar- 
rison of Santona, when reconnoitering that fortress. 
Among them was dn aide camp of the duke of 
Angouleme, Corunna was still held by the Spa. 
niards on. the 3rd of Aug.—but the French had not 
departed, as was reported. 

The following decree, together with the late di- 
vision of Spain into military departments, may be 
regarded as an actual disselution of the Madrid re- 
gency; and it confirms the many prevjous accounts 
that we have had of the differences of the French 
witb that rebel association: 

We, Louis Antoine de Bourbon, mfant of France, 
duke of Angouleme, commander.in-chief of the 
army of the Pyrennees, &c. &¢. 

Considering that the occupation of Spain, by the 
army under our command, places us under the in- 
dispensable obligation of watching over the tran- 
quility of that kingdom, and the security of our 
troops, have commanded, and do command, as fol- 
fows:— 

1. The Spanish authorities shall not make any 
prisoners without authority from the French cem- 
manders of our troops, 

2. The commander-in-chief of the corps under 
our command. shall demandjthe release of afl pri- 
soners who may have been imprisaned in an arbi- 
trary manner for political motives, especially sol- 
diers, that they may return to their homes, except- 
ing such as, after liberation, shall give cause of com- 
plaint. 

3. The commander-in-chief of the corps are au- 
thorized to seize ail such persons as shall disobey 
the present orders, 














' jects the constitution which you vainly defend. In 
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4, All publishers and periodical writings shall be 
under the direction of the commander of our troops. 
5 The present decree shall be printed and made 
known all over the world. 
Given in Andujar, the 8th Aug. 1825. 
(Signed) ~ Lours ANTOINE. 
By command, GUILLEMINOT. 


ap What are the ‘Spanish authorities’ alluded to, 
unless derived from the regency? 

We have a copy of the convention between Mo- 
litor and Ballasteros. It is of no importance, ex- 
cept to shew his treason. 

When the duke of Angouleme shall have arrived 
at Cadiz, his collected force would be about 30,000 
men—say the French accounts. 

It is sgain reported that Moncey wishes to retire 
from the command in Catalonia. 

The Morning Chronicle asserts that the Russian 
envoy has entered into a secret treaty with the re 
gency, for the transfer of the Balearic Islands, viz. 
Majorca, Minorca, &c. to Russia, independent of 
both France and England, 


Miscellanies. The police has closed the univer. 
sity of Gottingen for a year! 

Iturbide, ex-emperor of Mexico, has arrived at 
Leghorn. 
, The archipelago is much infested with pirates. 

Ireland isstill disturbed, and fears are entertained 
for the wheat crop, in consequence of the rains. 

The number of English merchantmen is com 
puted at near 23,000, manned by 160,000 sailors. 

Lord Byron and several English officers, have 
left Leghorn for Zante and the Peloponnesus. 











Foreign Public Papers. 
ARMY OF THE PYRENEES: 
First corps—second division. 
“Camp, before Corunna, July 23. 

“MM, le gouverneur: -J have arrived at the ex- 
tremity of Spain, and in front of the town of Corun- 
na, which you command, after passing through the 
whole kingdom, and being always victorious in 
every encounter with your troops. You cannot be 
ignorant that, since its entrance on the Spanish ter. 
ritory, the French army has suffered no reverse; 
and you must also know, that the whole nation re- 


the name of humanity, therefore, and in order that 
an unnecessary shedding of blood may be stopped, 
i invite you to deliver up Corunna, in deposit to the 
army commanded by his royal highness Monseig- 
neur the duke ot Angouleme, that it may be deliv. 
ered tothe king, your sovereign, as soon as he shall 
be restored to liberty. Ihave to inform you that 
your refusal will expose the garrison and the inhabi 
tants to all the rigors which the laws of war permit 
1n a place taken by storm. 

«As a further inducement, I am authorized to de- 
clsre to you, in the name of his royal highness, Mon- 
seipneur the duke of Angouleme, who wishes to 
appear in no other character in Spain than that of 
pacificator, that all the troops, who voluntarily sub- 
mif, in obedience to his majesty the king of Spain, 
shall retain their rank and employment; and that 
his royal highness engages to cause them to be 
paid their pey and emoluments out of the chests of 
the French army. Those who may not wish toserve, 
asthe militiamen and provincial volunteers of Bil 
boa, Guipuscoa, &c.—shall be at liberty to return to 
their homes, and shall, in no respect, be troubled for 
their opinions, anterior to our entry in Corunna, in 
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because such is the clearly expressed determina- 
tion of his royal highness Monseigneur the duke of 
Angouleme. , 

“Your excellency must perceive, that what we 
wish for, is solely the happiness of Spain, and her 
deliverance from the intestine dissensions by which 
she is distracted. Contrary to the custom of besicg. 
ing armies, we come to you with open arms, and 
you will assuredly be your own enemies, if you do 
not throw yourselves into them. I have the honor 
to be your humble and very obedient servant, 

(Signed) . . ‘Bovunex, | 

Lieutenant general commanding the divison. 
ANSWER. 
“Excellent senor. From what you state in your 
letter, which I received at five this evening, I learn 
that you are before this place, under my command, 
and that you proclaim yourself to have been victo- 
rious in all-the rencountres you bave had with our 
troops. For my part, fam not acquainted with any 
other affair besides that which occurred on the 85th; 
and, with regard to it, it appears we are not of the 
same opinion as to which side the triumph belongs. 
You have had the experience of that day, and from 
it you must be aware, that it is by no means the en. 
tire nation that rejects the constitution, which, on 
the contrary, is here, as in many other parts of 
Spain, defended from a sacred duty, founded on our 
oaths and Spanish military bonor. Wi:hout crimi- 
nally failing in that duty, it is, therefore, not possi- 
ble for me to hsten to your propositions; and the 
consequences which your excellency apprelends, 
can be prevented by withdrawing your troops Hu- 
manity will bave to charge you with the blood 
which will be shed, and with having deprived the 
peaceably disposed inhabitants of Corunna of their 
liberty. 

“If your excellency, as well as his royal bighness, 
Monseigneur the duke of Angouleme, wish the 
happiness of Spain, and to dispel dissensions, of 
which we here know nothing, the effectua! way to 
realize that wish is, to let us have again the tranquil- 
ity we enjoyed, and which only began to desert 
the people of Corunna, when you presented your- 
self hostilely against them. 

“God preserve you many years. 

Antonio Quinocs. 
“To lieut. general Bourck, com. of division. 

** Corunna, July 23.” 

From the Madrid Gazette of July 29. 
GENERAL ORDER. 

“His royal highness, the general in chief, being to 
commence his march with the head quarters for An- 
dalusia, on the 28th current, has determined that 
the superior command of the several provinces 
shall be distributed in the following manner, in 2% 
far as respects military operations:— 

“His excellency the duke of Reggo, [Oudinot], 
commander in chief of the first corps of the army, 
shall have the superior command of the provinces o! 
New-Castle, Estremadura, Segovia, the kingdom 0: 
Leon, including Salamanca, Valladolid, Galicia ané 
Asturias. His head quarters shall be at Madrid. 

“His serene highness the prince of Hobenloke, 
commander in chief of the third corps of the army, 
shall haye the superior command of the provinces 
of Santander, Burgos, Sorie, Santo Domingo, Alav® 
and Biscay. His head quarters shall be at Vittor's- 

“His excellency marshal the marquis of Laur‘ 
ton, commander in chief of the second corps of Fe- 
serve, shail have the superior command of the pro 
vinces of Guipuscoa, Navarra, Arragon and the 





ike manner es is practised throughout all Spain; 


}lower Ebro. His head quarters shall be at Tolo%- 
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«Lieut. general count Molitor, commander. in 
chief of the second corps of the army, shall have the 
superior command of the kingdoms of Valencia, 
Murcia and Granada. 

«General viscount de Forsac Latour, commander 
in chief of a column for the field operations. shall 
have the superior command of the kingdoms of Cor. 
dova and Jaen. 

«Finally, heutenant general count de Bordesoult, 
commander in chief of tie first corps of reserve, shali 
have the superior command of the kingdom of Se. 
ville, and of the operations in front of Cadiz. His 
head quarters shail be at Puerto de Santa Maria. 

«The above distribution shall be subject to such 
modifications as ulterior circumstances may render 
necessary; but, until further orders, the general offi. 
cers and commanders of the French and Spanish 
troops, as also the commandants of the provinces, 
and places included within each of the before de 
scribed superior commands, shall correspond with 


and shall execute their orders. 

“the present general order shall be communica- 
ted to the serene regency of the kingdom of Spain, 
in order that their highnesses may issue the neces 
sary orders, directing the captains general, com- 
manders of the provinces, and of the troups of his 
catholic majesty, to put themselves, agreeubly to 
the above regulations, in the proper relation with 
the marshals and generals having superior com- 
mand. ! 

«*By order of bis royal highness, 

‘Count de GUILLemMINOT, Major general. 
**Head-quarters, Madrid, July 24.” 

{On the preceding partition of Spain, a late Lon. 
don paper has the following remarks:] 

We received last night'a Wadrid Gazette, of the 
29th ult. the contents of which are of much impor- 
tance. The French commander has at length been 
forced, by the conduct of his Spanish auxiharies, 
upon a measure which goes at once to simplify the 
character of the war, and to direct toits proper aim 
the patriotic feelings of every natural born Spaniard. 
We silude to a “general order” published at Madrid 
at the moment of the duke D’ Angouieme’s departure, 
which is, in fact, a military se:zure of the whole of 
Spain by the French troops; and an utter subver- 
sion of evr ry shadow of autbority placed hitherto in 
the lands of Spanish subjects. Here then, it is no 
longer ultra against liberal, or servilism against the 
constitution—it is France against Spain, as it was 
twelve years ago, in the time of Waupoleon Bonaparte. 
The Spanish monarchy is now parcelled out among 
six licutenants of a foreign invader. All Spanish 
functionarics are bound to obey their commands. 
The supremacy of France ts declared, even over 
those provinces, in wiich her soldiers iave not a 
foot of ground on which to repose themseives, and 
the language of an universal conqueror employed 
before a conquest has been any where effected.” 





INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Caracas Colombiano. 
The following correspondence, although more of 


cellency conceded to lieutenant colonel] Young, in 
consequence of the permission you was pleased to 
grant for the admission of my sons into the military 
college at West Point, at the request of general 
Scott. I have been highly honored by your excel- 
lency, and the admission of my sons into your na- 
tional college, is a laurel presented to me by for-' 
tune: but I can never sufficiently appreciate the de- 
sire which you express to see me in your country, 
and exercise your personal courtesies towards me, 
nor find language eloquent enough to manifest my 
gratitude. [should be happy if [ could soon con- 
clude the sacrifices which my country requires 
from me, in order to proceed to the United States, 
and firm a lusting friendship with your excellency, 
I beg you will be pleased to accept the just tri- 
butes of admiration and respect, with which I have 
the honor tobe, 

Your excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

Joszs Anwronio Para, 
To his excellency the president 
of the United States. 


Fortress Monroe, May 28, 1823. 

Dear General—Gur friend, lieut. col, Young, is 
on the point of returning to Colombia, and will do 
me the favor to explain to you how our correspon- 
dence has been interrupted, and the lively interest 
I take in the three fine boys you have done us the 
honor to send among us for their education. The 
president deemed this circumstance so flattering to 
the United States, that, following up his kind feel- 
lings for a sister republic, he immediately ordered, 
with the approbation of colonel Young, that the 
boys should, as they successively attained the pre- 
per age, be admitted into our national military semi- 
nary, on a footing with ourowncadets. The eldest 
of the three will join in a few days, and I shall have 
the pleasure of being present and of rendering him 
all the assistance m my power. You may rely on 
the continuance of those attentions to him, and to 
the other two who are placed at school, near my 
head quarters. 

We have heard, with deep regret, of the loss of 
two of your ships of war, in an action witha much 
superior force. ‘hank God, however, your indepen- 
dence and liberties are placed beyond the reach of 
foreign aggression. Inafew years more, our con- 
tinent cannot fail to be occupied wholly by repub- 
lics. Liberty seems also likely to spread pver a 
large portion of Europe, and, among its gallant as- 
sertors, the Colombian urmy certainly occupies a 
foremost position. 

Permit me, general, to say, that I shall, at ali 
times, be happy to hear trom you, and that Lam, 
with great personal admiration and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
WinFittp Scorr. 

Zo general La Paez, Se. Se. Ge. 


Caracas, July 20, 1823. 
General—The perusal of your letter, of the 23th 
of May, has afforded me the highest satisfaction. 
in unison with the information f have received from 
lieut. col. Young, and from the public papers of 
Venezuela, it satisfies me how great is the interest 





cordiality and friendly sentiments subsisting be- 
tween the republics of Colombia and the United 
States, and so honorable to the parties interested 


in it, that we feel a pleasure in laying it before our | 


readers. 
Caracas, July 28, 1823. 
Most excellent sir: [have read, with the most lively 
satisfaction, in one. of the public papers of Vene- 


‘ 2uela, a statement of the interriew which your ex. 


you are pleased to take in the educstion of my 
children: and 1 want language to express my gra- 
| titude in terms worthy of yourself—wortby of se 
important a service, and still more so of the go- 
vernment that has given so kind a reception to my 
boys. 

if you will have the goodness to convey to your 
government my sentiments of gratitude, admiration 
and respect, i shall have fresh motives for enter 
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: taining towards you, those feelings of esteem which 
‘you so well deserve. 


the nations of the world, to receive her as an ally. 


‘the assurances of my respect and friendship, and 
that lam with great regard, 
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g 1 join you in congratulations for the events which 
are about to diffuse liberty throughout Europe. 
Would that its standard could be beheld from pole 
.to pole! 

Colombia, unalterable in her principles, and rea- 
dy to pour out her last drop of blood, and reduce 
herself to ashes, rather than renounce her country, 
her liberty and her glory, congratulates her ally, 
and her republican neighbor in the north, in hav- 
ing consolidated her greatness and planted her flag 
upon the downfall of tyrants. Colombia will never | 
forget that North America stood foremost among 


You will do me the greatest honor by accepting 


Your attentive servant, 

' Jose ANTONIO PaEz. 

To brigadier general Scott, United States service. 
PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION, 

The following paragraph, which we copy from a 
Paris paper, under date of Berlin, June 23, will show 
what progress is making in the performance of the 
promise long ago made by the king of Prussia, to 
give his subjects a constitution: 

The committee employed in labors preparatory 
to forming the future constitution of the Prussian 
monarchy, has terminated its session. They have 
confined themselves to collecting the different ele- 
ments for the establishment of a provincial or indi- 
vidual constitution, which are found in each pro- 
vince. This committee had taken for a principle, 
that i¢ was necessary to be well acquainted with 
the, peculiarities which each province afforded, be- 
fore employing itself with drawing up a general 
constitution for the whole kingdom. Consequently, 
the government, according to the advice of this 
committee, had invited to Berlin, from all parts, men, 
selected by the committee from the different classes 
of society, that they might be consulted on the in- 
terest and wishes of their fellow citizens. They 
have been heard in turn, beginning with those from 
the Margravate of Brandenburgh; the information 
finished with envoys from the grand duchy of the 
Lower Rhine. The committee, after having collect- 
ed all the documents they judged necessary, pro- 
posed to the government to establish, at first, pro. 
vincial states, on the basis of those which formerly 
existed in the different provinces of the kingdom, 
and to begin with the application of this measure 
with Brandenburg. The prince royal who presid- 
ec in this committee has perfectly agreed with it on 
all points of the report. Every thing now depends 
on the will of the king, and, if the illness of his ma- 
jesty had not taken place, the states of Branden 
burgh would already have been convoked. They 
will be in the course of the year. After Branden- 
burgh, it is said Silesia and the provinces in succes. 
sion. The committee will draw up the projects 
for their different constitutions as they have done 
for Brandenburgh. It is after these local constitu 
stitutions shall be in full activity, that the committee 
will employ itself in the establishment of the states 
general for the kingdom. This assembly, it is said, 
will be composed of deputies sent*by the provin- 
cial assemblies; but it appears that the intention of 
the government is only to grant it a consulling voice 
in matters of legislation. Their power is confined 
to the faculty of presenting their grievances. Nei- 
ther the states general nor the provincial states will} 





deliberate in publig. It is beped, however, that} 


> = —————=——: 
the government will permit them to publish some of 
their discussions, or at least the result of them, 
The most active members of the committee are 
the first presidents, de Vincke and Schoneberg, 
They have already both left Berlin to return to 
their posts. His majesty will determine whether 
the committee shall resume its labors at Berlin, and 
at what time. Thus the period of the provincial 
constitution going into operation is still uncertain. 


British Public Papers. 
REVENUE, 

Abstract of the net produce of the revenue of Great 
Britain, in the years and quarters ended the 5th 
of April, 1822, and the Sth of April, 1823, showin 
the increase or decrease on each head thereof, 

1822 1825. Increase. Decrease. 
D.. L. LL. L, 

Customs 9,355,711 9,406,642 70,931 

Excise 26,695,623 25,546,922 — — 1148.70) 

Stamps 6,227,318 6200060 — 27,258 

Post office 1,288,000 1,369,000 81,000 

Taxes 7,518,708 . 6,874,855 — 

Miscellan’s 320,483 











———enere 


643,853 
426,578 106,095 — 





51,385,843 49,824,057 258,026 1,819,812 
Deduct increase 


258,026 
Decrease on the year 1,561,786 
Quarters ended 5th April— aot 
1822, 1823. Increase, Decrease. 
L L L L, 


Customs 2,099,679 2,109,408 95299 
Excise 5,856,798 5,656,279 —— 200,519 
Stamps 1,582,546 1,573,854 8,492 
Post office 320,000 330,000 10000 — 

Taxes 980,916 861,764 cc. j 19,159 
Miscellan’s 63,621 76,799 13,178 


—_——a 





——— <a 


10,903,560 10,668,104 32,707 328.165 
Deduct increase 32,707 
Decrease on the quarter 295,456 


INCOME, 
Income and charge on the consolidated fund in the 
quarters ended the Sth of April, 1822 and 1823. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1822. 1823. 
Customs consolidated, &c. 1.1,148,274 988,626 
Excise do. 4,933,197 4,739,557 
Stamps do. 1,582,346 1,573,854 
Letter money 320,000 330,000 
Assessed taxes, 1808 830,872 740,820 
Land Taxes 145,142 92,977 
Surplus annual duties 1,266,393 1,409,759 


Tea, per 59. Geo. Hll.cap. 55 500,000 
Surplus duties on property 1461 25,015 
Imprest monies, &c. 41,899 46,080 
Incident 16,366 11,584 
Brought from civil list on ac- 

count of the clerk of the 

Hanaper, re payment to the 

consolidated fund 5,868 


10,785,950 9,964,148 
From supplies, being the sur- 
plus of the consolidated 
fund of Ireland for the quar. 
ter ended Sth Jan. preced- 
ing, brought to this account 
pursiant to act 57 Geo. Fl, 


cap. 48, 388,619 89,628 





11,154,569 10,053,769 
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5 CHAHGR. ois , Re EXCISE. ; 
, . I 1823. n accuunt of the produce of the Excise Duties of Great Britain, 
siiaencomtesied ie gates Argh ian shoring te 
Bank of Eng. Annuities L.266,352 196,798 1822, 1923, Increase, Decrease 
Da ree icaal dcbt 3195-766 1310.00 | Avetions rei eee ee 
Reduction of national debt 4,1409,/' , ~ ; 1 | 
Civil list 212,500 212,500| Beet a aes Sees. Sgeaes | Malang 
Pensions by act of patliament 93,476 95,000 | Candles _ 335,843 355,468 19,625 
Salaries and allowances 38,312 36,600] Exferand come. Ssndne, Sunes, Sint 
Miscellaneous charges _ 31,195 29,428 \Giass’ 405961 433.654. 26,608. 6, 
Interest on exchequer bills | Hides and skins 561,962 438,117 123,845 
issued to make good the ya esses’ OOLeTe ares 
deficiency of the consoli- iain Male “stones suseant sigse 970% 
dated fund 4,497 | —aper 4 252 
Trustees for the payment ) Primed goods 362813 33050 : ‘176751 
naval and military pen- pall rer 1,25 38 teas 298,399 
sions 1,400,000 Spirits § British 5,000,496 S402'399 Satl903 
Foreign 2,254,563 2,378,476 123,913 
9,609,522 7,920,000 + roa oe sages 71,486 16,954 
Surplus 1,545,047 2,133,769 | ‘Sweets 2,591 “a 1.708 
Fea 3,205,339 3,379:744 24,405 
11,154,569 10,053,769 | Tobaceo and snuff Ne Sn os (es 
Exchequer bills issued for the consolidated fund at Wine 958,901 928,313 , 30,588 
the Sth January, 1823, and paid off, out of the | Wire 9,924 7,594 2,330 
growing produce of that fund, in the quarter end- 
ing 5th April, 1823, pursuant , oe he Tice It. Rt sy He sores: 
cap. 48 Sy 3 
The surplus of the consolidated ae ribs Agth oy ny a 
itain, h ai EMP, FLAX AND TALLOW. | 
quarter ended Sth April 1825, orsils gLeecenyting, stomp it te 
1 1 ’ ’ ’ 
amounts to the sum of 2,133,769 5 23) ary, 1823, and tote} amount of duty tb ents r 
Total, at 5th April, 1823, to be Quantities imported Gross receipts of 
provided for by exchequer into __ duties im the 
bills, charged upon the grow- See. ek oe Bee, 
ing produce of the consolidat- Foreign tallow 805,238 0 6 116,019 7 6 
ed fund, in the quarter ended Foreinn patenved ex IR At 19H 2 5 
Sth July, 1823 — 3,794,585 8 03) Foreign undressed hemp, 616,454 2-7 234,319 14 7 














‘CONSUMPTION OF EXCISEARLE ARTICLES, 
































Exciseable articles in England in 1792: || Exciseable articles in England in 1822: 
population, 8,300,000, population, 11,200,000, 

ARTICLES, : on 
Extent of /Character of} Amount of |} Extentof Character of| Amount of | 
charge on charge. duty in charge on charge. duty in 

consumption. £ sterling. |iconsumption. £ sterling. 
- creeds | 
Auctions 3,875,577 € 76,029 6,023,619 £ 203,980 | 
Beer 7,110,268; Barrels 2,232,214 7,207,587| Barrels 3,013,668 | 
Bricks and tiles 882,850,834 No, 118,747 || 1048,598,218 No, 322,875 | 
Candles 55,346,673 Ibs, $26,153 90,116,883 Ibs, 385,509 | 
Coffee and Cacoa 1,239,885 lbs. 40,425 7,157,832 lbs. 363,296 | 
Removed 
Coaches 2,512 No. 2,212 ptothe board f — — 
of taxes. : 
Glass —_ -- 203,134 — — 693,677 ; 
Cider, perry, &c. 2,310,688; Gallons 27 ,042 1,035,531; Gallons 25,487 { 
Hops 18,867,548) Ibs. 90,410 31,781,786} _— Ibs, 264,589 4 
Hides and skins _ — 260,309 -- — 578,104 | 
Linceses 190,668 No. 278,461 299,832) No. 609,733 | 
Malt 28,661,374; Bushels 2,151,164 25,151,508}  Bushels 3,722,194 
Paper _ _ 81,785 — -- 529,7 
Pepper No duty. No duty — 1,173,026 Ibs. 146,836 
Printed goods’ 24,988,009; Yards 368,816 96,338,191} Yards 1,365,817 | 
Not under the 
Salt 3 excise. g id ou *% a LARD AAE | 
Soap 42,934,300 lbs. 396,894 86,7 18,680 Ibs. 1,055,942 | 
British spirits 5,184,102 Gallons 774,090 5,222,094 Gallons 2,682,083 
Foreign spirits 3,545,920 Do. 834,989 3,701,969} Gallons 2,364,065 
Starch 8,454,761 Ibs, 114,554 5,041,884 Ibs. 68,286 
Tea 17,958,945 Ibs. 520,727 23,559,515 lbs. 3,387,756 
Tobacco 10,193,871 lbs, 384,696 11,377,682) lbs. 2,279,637 } 
Vinegar 1,828,552 Gallons 20,912 2,713,480 Gallons 42,089 
Wine 7,710,992] Gallons 377,420 4,912,740] Gal'ons { 970,800 
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On which the “Scotsman” has the following re 
marks: , ; 

“The foregoing comparison of the consumption 
of various exciseable articles in 1792 and in 1822, 
has been abstracted from official accounts laid be- 
fore the house of commons, and is valuable in as far 
as it gives a very complete contradiction to the re 
peated assertions of the late chancellor of the exche- 
quer, “that the consumption of exciseable articles had 
greatly increased.” It will create no small degree of 
astonishment to observe, that there was, in 1822, a 
very considerable deficiency in the consumption of 
various necessaries of life, which are under the ex 
cise laws, when compared with that of 1792; for 
this fact affords the most incontrovertable proof 
that the people of England enjoy now none of those 
solid comforts to which they were accustomed 
thirtygyears ago; and that, although the present day 
displays, perhaps, more pomp, this is oniy the out- 
ward symbol of increased inward misery. If the in- 
crease of population be attended to it will appear 
that, in 1822, the consumption of beer was more 
than one quarter short of that in 1792; that the use 
of bricks and tiles, (which may be called house 
building, has fallen off one-eighth; malt, one-third; 
British spirits, one-fourth; foreign spirits, one fifth; 
starch, one-half; which, however, must be attributed 
to the operation of the hair powder tax; tea, one- 
thirty-fitth; tobacco, one seventh; and wine, one- 
half. The only articles on which there is any in. 
crease of consumption are candles, the duty on which 
is one-third less than in 1792. Coffee, the duty on 
which has been kept moderate; hops, which clear. 
ly proves either that the overgrown brewers smug- 
gle toa great extent, or that the mait duties are 
evaded; and printed goods, occasioned partly by 
the facility given to their cheap manufacture, 
through the power of machinery, but chiefly by the 
great quantity exported, on which the duty is 
drawn back. There is likewise a considerable in- 
crease in the use of soap, on which the duty has been 
very little advanced.” 

Buitisu pieLomatics.I n some late discussions in 
parliament, the following facts appeared. It was 
said now to be absurd to have ministers abroad, as 
every thing was done at the head quarters of the 
‘holy alliance!” 

Cost in 1792 and 1820, 1792, 1820. 








Salaries, &c. £83,463 2£.194,778 
Oulfits, &c. 800 15,191 
Extraordinaries 5,985 35,092 
Pensjonstoretired ministers 11,486 64,204 

301,734 252,265 


Yet several embassies had been withdrawn since 
1792, 

The following are among the leading items which 
constitute the increase of expense in 1820 over 
that of 1792: 


Russia in 1792 L.3,885 in1820 21.12,650 
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‘ ; | 
An account of public money ges from the civil list, and voted 
for the diplomatic service of the country, in the civil contingen- 
cies for the last five years. | 
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1818. | 1819. | 1820, | 1821. | 1822.) Total. 
; L. | L. L, L. L. L. 
Paid from civil list |223593/226950|¢26950|226950| 226950] 1,131,393 
Civil contingencies: 

Extraord’ry disburse- 
ments of ministers 
at foreign courts. | 27535] 84135] 23940] '59664| 49391] 244665 
For plate to amhassa- 
dors and governors. 
by the lord Cham- 
berlain. 898; 9935) 155) 8720} 2348] 22,656 
Outfit and equipage 
of ministers 3769; =- | 13369) 3499] 5907) 26,544 
Presents to ministers 


of foreign courts | 2283) 14002] 24765] 9344] 3600] 53,994 
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1,478,658 




















33502: 2881901 


Total L. 258078 335022 289 179/308 177}288196 


Average of the five years 295,730/, 
Expenditure for 1822 was 30,118/. more than in 1818. 














CHRONICLE. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 17th inst. captain 
John Shaw, of the navy of ihe United Siates He 
was inierred with military honors, the o'ficers of the 
Ist brigade, Pennsylvania militia, and several vo- 
lunteer companies, attending. His disease was the 
dysentery. 


——lately, in Virginia, John W. Eppes, esq. a dis- 
tinguished citizen of that state, and, for many years, 
a prominent member of the congress of the United 
States, He was a man much beloved by his private 
friends, and highly esteemed for the frankness of 
his political conduct. ; 


Alabama. Israel Pickens has beenre-elected gov- 
ernor of this state. 


New Orleans. Mr. Cuvellier, a French subject, 
whose appointment as major of the “Louisiana le- 
gion” of militia, had caused much excitement at 
New Orleans, has shewn his good sense by resign- 
ing the command, 


Distressing. A Philadelphia paper, of Saturday 
last, intorms that the schooner Tell lale, captain 
Garland, bound from Baltimore to Salem, Mess. ar- 
rived here this afternoon, in distress. After being 
out 24 hours, capt. Garland, being below, heard 
a noise upon deck; he immediately ran up, when he 
found his mate had been killed by one of the crew, 
named Smith. He then attacked and severely 
wounded capt. Garland, who retreated to the cabin, 
loaded his gun, returned to the deck, fired at and 
wounded Smith, when a scuffle ensued, in which 
the captain threw him overboard. Captain Garland 
was landed at Lewistown, Delaware, where he lies 
ill, The remainder of the crew, three in number, 
bave been taken into custody. The vessel was 
brought up to the city by the pilots. 


A Devil fish, weighing 3000/bs. 12 feet in lengta 
and 15%n breadth, was lately taken off the capes 
of Delaware and sent to New York. 


Rattlesnakes. One hundred and fifty of these 
snakes were killed, in a den, on the Driftwood 
branch of the Sinnamahoning creek, by Messrs. 
John and Michael Spangler, whilst out gathering 
whortleberries. This family consisted of 2 males, 
14 females and 134 young ones, all in one den. 
The length of the largest was about four feet, and 
that of the smallest from 8 to 10 inches. 





Austria 4,405 13,100 
Prussia 3,685 8,200 
Bavaria & Germanic diet 2,125 10,385 
Two Sicilies 3,320 7,208 
Sardinia 3,372 5,838 
Tuscany 3,880 5,155 
24,672 62,486 

24,672 

37,814 


Lycoming Gaz. 
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PRISTED BY WILLIAM OGDEN KILES, AT THE FRANKLIN PREIS, WATER-STBRET, BAST OF SOUTH-STRZET. 
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